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The Glory of Toil 


Whether they delve in the buried coal, or plough the upland soil, 

Or man the seas, or measure the suns, hail to the men who toil! 

It was stress and strain, in wood and cave, while the primal 
ages ran, 

That broadened the brow, and built the brain, and made of a 
brute a man; : 

And better the lot of the sunless mine, the fisher’s perilous sea, 

Than the slothful ease of him who sleeps in the shade of his 
bread-fruit tree; : 

For sloth is death and stress is life in all God’s realms that are, 

And the joy of the limitless heavens is the whirl of star with 
star! 

Still reigns the ancient order—to sow, and reap, and spin; 

But oh, the spur of the doing! and oh, the goals to win, 

Where each, from the least to the greatest, must bravely bear 
his part— 

Make straight the furrows, or shape the laws, or dare the 
crowded mart! 

And he who lays firm; the foundations, tho strong right arm 
may tire, 

Is worthy as he who curves the arch and dreams the airy spire; 

For both have reared the minster that shrines the sacred fire. 


Floods drown the fairest valleys; fields droop in the August 
blaze; 

Yet rain and sun are God’s angels that give us the harvest days, 

And toil is the world’s salvation, tho stern may be its ways: 

Far from the lair it has led us—far from the gloom of the 
cave— 

Till lo, we are lords of Nature instead of her crouching slave! 

And slowly it brings us nearer to the ultimate soul of things: 

We are weighing the atoms, and wedding the seas, and cleav- 
ing the air with wings; 

And draining the tropic marshes where death had lainin wait, 

And piercing the polar solitudes, for all their icy state; 

And ee the subtle electric flame to set us free from the 
clod— 

O toiling Brothers, the earth around, we are working together 
with God! 

With God, the infinite Toiler, who dwells with his humblest ones, 

And tints the dawn and the lily, and flies with the flying suns, 

And forever, through love and service, tho days may be drear 
and dim, 

Is guiding the whole creation up from the deeps to him! 


EDNA DEAN PROCTOR. 


“The golf links lie so near the mill 
That almost every day 

The laboring children can look out 
And see the men at play.” 
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Labor’s Day and Labor’s Progress 


On the first Monday in September labor will cele- 
brate the forty-eighth anniversary of Labor Day as 


a legal holiday for wage earners. It was on May 


18th, 1882, that Peter McGuire, of the Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners in New York City, moved 
that a day be set aside “as a festive day during which 
a parade through the streets of the city would permit 
public tribute to American industry.” The motion 
carried and on the following September 5th some 
20,000 wage earners paraded and held festivities. 
Two years later the first Monday in September was 
fixed as a regular calendar day and Chicago organized 
for its celebration. Since then it has become a na- 
tional holiday and every state in the Union has legal- 
ized it as such. In Europe May Ist is Labor Day, 
but because of their intense opposition to everything 
socialistic the American Federation of Labor has re- 
fused to celebrate that day. 

For several years the Social Service Commission 
of the Federal Council of Churches has urged minis- 
ters to take account of Labor Day by preaching on 
some related subject on the Sunday nearest the legal 
holiday. Each year a suggestive “message” has been 
sent to pastors. That for this year is printed else- 
where in this issue of SOCIAL TRENDS. As the first 


Sunday in September has been found by many pastors, 


on account of vacations, to be a very difficult time to 
give attention to any special occasion it is. suggested 
that the Sunday following the official Labor Day, ‘or 
the first Sunday open during the month, be devoted 
to it. It is fitting that those who toil with brawn and 
skill and who have climbed, under a Christian social 


_order, from slavery to the estate of freemen, should 
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be accorded this special recognition from the church 
of the Nazarene Carpenter. Their climb is not yet 
finished. Property is still more powerful than the 
toiler. Wealth rather than labor is power. 


AMERICAN WAGES 
HIGHEST IN THE WORLD 

The American wage earner receives the highest 
wage of all workers. The International Labor Office 
of the League of Nations published in the Interna- 
tional Labor Review, based upon statistics gathered 
for July 1st, 1925, the following comparative table of 
real wages, i. e., the comparative purchasing power 
of the wage paid in each of the industrial centers 
given. London was taken for the base line. The ta- 
ble shows the following as the comparative purchas- 
ing power of the average wage for each of the cities 
listed : 


Amsterdam 52-2 oe oe 84 
Berlin .2ecwndastn es oe oe eee 63 
SSTUSSOIG 3 oe a ee see 59 
Copenhagen... 3 2c ee eeea e 97 
LOngonse ae eee ee 100 
NAN ea ee ee ee 50 
CT a ee se ee eee 148 
Philadelphia <2 okt cee eee 183 
Prag ier cee eek 2 ne ee 52 
ROM 6 eine oe Soe tes ee 49 
Stock HO Nis? .2 er i er TA. 
SV ON GY note a eee ee Be ee 140 
Viena 22 a ee ee 47 
W aT S8 Wy ree Po oe eae nae 51 


According to reports from our federal Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and from the Hoover Committee on 
Economic Changes the average wage in the United 
States is about $25.00 per week. The National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research give the average factory 
wage as $1,246. It has been somewhere near this 
since 1923. It is figured on the basis of steady em- 
ployment so does not subtract losses for unemploy- 
ment, illness, accident, etc., which will average 15% 
per year. The average annual earnings are thus not 
much above $1,000 per wage earner. Railroad train- 
men. average above $2,000. Masons and other skilled 
mechanics will run from $1,500 to $2,500. This 
means, of course, that multitudes of wage earners make 
less than $1,000 per year. 
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Income tax returns; show that 54% of the incomes 
are under $1,200 per year and only 14% above $2,000. 
Secretary of Labor Davis declares that 86% of the 
American people are poor. Sixty years ago Sir Al- 
fred Russel Wallace said of England: “We are the 
richest country in the world, and yet more than one- 
tenth of our population are actually paupers and crim- 
inals.” We have become the richest nation in the 
world. Is it true of us that with our unexampled 
wealth one-tenth of our population are paupers and 
criminals? 


MONEY, MONEY, 
WHo GETS THE MONEY? 


Senator Walsh, of Massachusetts, asserted recently 
in the Senate that ‘‘the wealth of the country is being 
concentrated in the hands of a limifed number of cor- 
porations and a limited number of individuals.” He 
quoted from Joseph McCoy, government actuary, as 
authority for the following figures: z 

“Between 1922 and 1927 the number of individuals 
with incomes exceeding $1,000,000 increased over 400 
per cent; incomes exceeding $100,000, 174.5 per cent; 
between $50,000 and $100,000, 87.2 per cent; between 
$10,000 and $50,000, 66.1. Incomes below $10,000, 
reported to the Treasury, actually decreased 27 per 
cent. 

“The tendency is the same among corporations, ac- 
cording to this authority. In 1926, the 239,086 cor- 
porations with net incomes below $50,000 earned 
$2,071,911,091 less than 214 corporations which had 
net incomes in the $5,000,000 class.” 

A study made of returns on income yielding prop- 
erty for 1924 showed that 93.6% of the people owned 
$2.5% of the property and that 6.4% of the more 
fortunate owned 67.5% of it. According to “Labor,” 
the weekly journal of the railroad brotherhoods, pub- 
lished in Washington, the total amount of wealth pro- 


duced in this country in 1921 was $43,618,000,000, of ~~ 


which $8,200,000,000 was paid in wages to workers in 
the factories, in 1927 the value of wealth produced had 
risen to $62,714,000,000, an increase of $19,096,000,- 
000, while the amount paid out in wages for the same 
year was $10,848,000,000, an increase of only $2,684,- 
000,000, so while the wealth production in these six 
years increased nearly fifty per cent, wages increased 
less than 30 per cent. 
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Summing up “Labor” says: 

“Boiling down the figures of the Census Bureau, 
we find that in the six years between 1919 and 1925: 

“The number of industrial establishments decreased 
12 per cent, 

‘Manufacturers’ profits increased 82 per cent. 

“The number of industrial workers decreased by 
500,000. : 

“The wages per worker per year increased $117. 

“The value of output per worker increased $440. 

“For every dollar added to the wages of those em- 
ployed the manufacturers charged the consumers 
$875.” 

George Soule, eminent economist of the Labor Bu- 
reau, Inc., in a recent address at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, confirms “Labor's” statement. He said that 
in the past thirty years the purchasing power of 
wages had arisen 80% while the industrial production 
of goods had increased 54%. 

The U. S. Department of Commerce figures show 
that income from dividends and interest for 1928 in- 
creased 249% over 1927 and 281% over 1918. Internal 
revenue reports show that 70% of this huge total of 
nearly six billions went into the pockets of less than 
1% of the people. The National City Bank's studies 
indicate that the 900 biggest corporations profits equal 
87% of the national income. Measured in pre-war 
purchasing power (1918) the average of factory 
wages is reported to have been raised 17%, but there 
are 1,414,000 fewer employed than in 1925. The total 
wage fund of the nation is less than the fund that 
goes to profits, interest, dividends, ete. 


THE MAN, THE MACHINE, AND 
SHARING THE PROFIT 


No more fundamental problem confronts this age 
than that popularly phrased as The Man and The 
Machine. Secretary of Labor Davis says: 

“There seems to be no limit to our national effi- 
ciency. At the same time we must ask ourselves, is 
automatic machinery, driven by limitless power going 
to leave on our hands a state of chronic and increas- 
ing unemployment? Is the machine that turns out 
wealth also going to create poverty? Is it going to 
give us a permanent jobless class? Is prosperity go- 
ing to double back on itself and bring us social dis- 


The Hoover Committee on Recent Economic 
Changes sums it up in this wise: 

“Never before has the human race made such prog- 
gress in solving the problem of production. If pov- 
erty and industrial distress still exist, it is because 
of our inability to keep our industrial machinery in op- 
eration and to distribute equitably the resulting prod- 
ucts. It is not sufficient to be able to produce abun- 
dantly ; we must also be able to distribute intelligently. 
Until comparatively recent times, the problem of in- 
dustry was to produce in sufficient quantity to supply 
the demand. Today the problem of industry is largely 
that of disposing of its products.” — 

The government census of manufactures shows that 
in 1927 the average product per worker was $7,416; 
of this sum the wage earner received $1,297 and 
$2,005 went to capital, covering salaries, advertising, 
interest, depreciation and profits. This was the lar- 
gest margin between labor and capital accounts ever 
shown by any census. 

The following table gives the figures for fifteen of 
the principal lines of employment, showing the aver- 
age wage, the share of the product going to labor 
and the share labor received of value added to raw 
material by manufacture: 


cae igh Fe Share 

ain tei Val. Ada 

Food products n--------$1.211 15 28.5 
Textile products _____--- 43.6 
“pete gd teres ied 47.6 
Lamber products _____-- 1,073 509 


Leather products ____-_ 1,151 467 


manufactures thus increased 80% in 26 years. Pri- 
mary horsepower increased over 250:% while the aver- 
age nmber of wage earners increased 80%. 
Between 1899 and 1923 the physical volume of pro- 
duction increased 161% corresponding to increases of 
230% in primary horsepower and 88% in man-power. 
The increases in manpower, horsepower and the phys- 
ical volume for the individual industrial groups were: 


Man Horse Bere 
power power ion 
Iron and steel products __-_---- 105% 309% 204% 


Nonferrous metal products._._ 104 468 330 
Chemical and allied products. 106 468 330 


Stone, clay and glass _____--_ 50 274 131 
Lumber and its manufactures 36 58 4 
Paper and printing .-------- 719 201 275 
Textiles and their products-__ 67 173 103 
Leather and its products____~_ oo 163 51 
FO0G-products. 2. 22 saeeensce 108 124 111 
Liquors and beverages __---- “22 2 rom 
Tobacco manufactures _____- 12 95 137 
hand -veniclesg == ae 248 150 — 4404 
Miscellancolis-~- 2 oe eee 155 637 ae ee 
Alls YOUpS2 3-5 coe eee ae 88% 230% 161% 
*Decrease 


The output per person was doubled but real wages 
(based upon purchasing power) was increased only 
35%. Bernard Baruch calls this “the most baffling 
problem of our civilization,” and acknowledges that 
the unimpeded law of supply and demand has “worked 
havoc.” 

The machine lifts great burdens off the backs of 
men; it increases production and makes things cheap- 
er, thus lifting standards of living for the masses; it 
has shortened the hours of labor until the eight-hour 
day is rapidly becoming the rule and the forty hour 
week is on the way. But it turns thousands out of 
work. Unemployment is great right when prosperity 
is greatest. Paul Douglas says 2,000,000 workers are 
unaccounted for in employment statistics. A machine 
does the work of three men, so two lose their jobs 
and no provision is made for them; it increases and 
cheapens production but the worker gets only a slight 
increase and capital takes the major part. Cannot the 
same inventive genius and engineering capacity that 
creates the machine somehow engineer a better deal 
for the wage earner? 
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WHAT DOES THE 
WORKER WANT? 


Samuel Gompers put what labor wants in the fol- 
lowing words: “It wants the earth and the fullness 
thereof. There is nothing too precious, there is noth- 
ing too beautiful, too lofty, too ennobling, that is not 
within the scope and comprehension of labor’s aspira- 
tions and wants. We want more schoolhouses and less 
jails, more books and less arsenals, more learning and 
less vice, more constant work and less crime, more 
leisure and less greed, more justice and less revenge— 
in fact, more of the opportunities to cultivate our bet- 
ter natures, to make manhood more noble, womanhood 
more beautiful, and childhood more happy and bright.” 

Such words are eloquent but not very definite. What 
labor really wants is a better division of the common 
profits of business. The worker wants more income, 
shorter hours, more leisure and thus a definite, con- 
crete, material chance at the better things of life. One- 
third of the wage earners are on the way to obtaining 
the better things of life, but two-thirds of them are 
not. No family can live decently on an average wage 
income of $1,300. Because they cannot the home- 
maker goes to work, the children quit school to go to 
work, and tens of thousands of wage-earning families 
live on a “deficit economy,” 7. e., with less than an 
average of the good things of life. The wage-earner 
bears the brunt of unemployment, sickness, accident, 
bad times, and of the law that puts property right 
above human right. The average actual income of 
wage-earning breadwinners cannot be much above 
$1,000 in this country. 

Anyone who will take his pencil and try to itemize 
a budget for a family of five will know what is 
meant by a “deficit economy.’ The Federal Bureau of 
Labor carefully and scientifically figured one out in 
1919, basing prices on those of industrial cities. They 
said this “budget fails to include many comforts that 
should go into a proper American standing of living” 
—nothing for savings, vacations, books or educational 


purposes, and very little for health or recreation. It- 


covered merely that “bottom level of health and de- 
cency below which a family cannot go without danger 
of physical and moral deterioration.” The income re- 
quired to cover it was $2,162.47. The decrease in prices 
or the increase in the purchasing power of the dollar 
has added about 7 per cent to the value of income since 
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1919. But at least that much should be added to cover 
the items of health, savings and culture omitted from 
this budget. In fact a decent living budget would have 
to. be put at $2,500 for a family of five. There are no 
more highly skilled men than those who operate rail- 
road trains, and none with greater responsibility upon 
their shoulders; the average of their wage in 1928 was 
$2,404.00, while that of factory workers was $1,246.00. 


EMPLOYERS WITH 
VISION 

Margaret Bowen, 22-year-old Elizabethton, Tenn., 
textile worker, testified before the Senate Investiga- 
tion Committee that she earned $10.64 per week and 
spent for board, $5.00; bus fare, $1.00; laundry, $1.00; 
insurance, 40 cents. Total, $7.40. She had 3.14 left for 
clothing and everything else required to make life 
safe and livable. 

The Daily News Record, trade paper of clothing and 
textile manufacturers, says: “Our pride of industry 
can never amount to much, regardless of what we may 
say, as long as the textile mill workers continue to be 
among the lowest paid in the country. The idea of 
comparing them with mill workers in other countries 
may be all right to ease the consciences of some mill 
executives, but that is about as far as it goes.” 

Forbes Magazine is published for business men. 
The editor recently read his readers the following lit- 
tle sermon: 

“A wise skipper, when warned, puts his ship in 
order before he actually enters a storm; when-tem- 
pestuous waves are Sweeping over the ship, it is im- 
possible to order men on deck to put things ship-shape. 
American industrialists, if they looked ahead, must see 
that danger threatens. More mergers loom; so does in- 
creasing employment of labor-saving devices, The re- 
sult will tend to throw more men out of work. 

“Tf larger and larger numbers of workers are dis- 
missed and are unable to find employment, bitterness 
against the existing order will spread. Equally certain 
it is that such a condition will be eagerly seized upon 
by politicians who will seek to win glory and applause 
by bringing forward bills designed to cure the situa- 
tion. The clamor will be not for the mildest effective 
action, but for drastic measures. 

_ “Industry should at once begin to give careful con- 
sideration to this question: Shall industry adopt self- 
government satisfactory to the nation or shall it let 
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matters drift from bad to worse and be subjected to 
radical government?” 

S. R. Hagle, president of the Merchants Association 
of Richmond, Va., recently told that organization that 
more than 11,000 people in Richmond are employed in 
tobacco factories at an average weekly wage of $12.66. 
“One-third of our working population—two-thirds of 
it white—receive about $12.75 weekly. What can their 
buying power be,” he added. 

The Richmond News-Leader comments: “A town 
cannot be prosperous if a large part of its population 
is in debt to the grocer and landlord. No family can 
better its condition if it does not have enough on Sat- 
urday night to pay for the weeks food and rent. The 
difference between a town that goes forward and a 
town that stands still, put in the simplest terms, is the 
difference between an existence wage and a saving 
wage.” 

“Industry,” says Owen D. Young, “‘must pay a cul- 
tural wage, and by cultural wage I mean a wage that 
will enable a man to develop his intellect, thereby giv- 
ing him a fair chance to take advantage of the many 
opportunities that are offered in this free country of 
ours. That must ever remain the object of a high order 
of industrial society, a society that gives to those par- 
ticipating in it adequate opportunities to aspire and 
achieve the very highest and noblest in cur common 
life.” me 

Mr. Young characterized unemployment as ‘the 
greatest economic blot on our capitalistic system.” 


THE CHURCH’S LEADERSHIP 
AND LABOR 


The churches in their representative assemblies have 
united in promulgating certain social ideals, Funda- 
mental to all else they put “equal rights and justice 
for all men in all stations of life.’ They declare “that 
the teachings of Jesus are those of essential democracy 
and express themselves through brotherhood and the 
co-operation of all groups.” They deplore class strug- 
gle and declare against all class domination, whether 
of capital or labor.” “Sympathizing with labor’s de- 
sire for a better day and an equitable share in the 


profits and management of industry,” they “stand for— se 
orderly and progressive social reconstruction instead 


of revolution by violence.” Believing that an ordered | 
and constructive democracy in industry is as necessary 
as political democracy,” they also believe “that col- 
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lective bargaining and the sharing of shop control and 
management are inevitable steps in its attainment.” 
To this end they affirm “the right of employees and 
employers alike to organize,” “the right of all men to 
the opportunity for self-maintenance and for the safe- 
guarding of this right against encroachments of every 
kind.” They ask ‘that the first charge upon industry 
should be that of a wage sufficient to support an 
American standard of living,” with “the highest wage 
that each industry can afford,” as the just rights of 
labor. 


THOSE WHO RESOLVE 
SHOULD EXECUTE 

Thus the church leaders unitedly declare that the 
promotion of industrial peace rests squarely upon the 
promotion of industrial justice and take their stand 
upon a concrete and workable program for procuring 
it. They did not adopt, and again and again reaffirm 
this series of social ideals as empty resolutions. To 
pass resolutions and then fail to work toward their 
realization is a species of immorality. Upon the basis 
here affirmed and by united councils the church can 
promote industrial peace. It should make their realiza- 
tion an aim and goal just as it makes concrete aims in 
religious education, evangelism and missionary work 
its goal. Let us put them in our program, preach them 
with fervency, promote them with zeal and through 
their progressive realization do mighty things toward 
bringing in that peace that betokens a new coming of 
the Kingdom of God among men. The united church 
put an end to the saloon. When its conscience spoke 
on the twelve-hour day in industry it was the begin- 
ning of the end of that enemy of the home, the com- 
munity and the better life. When it speaks as unmis- 
takably upon the unfair injunction, the gun man in 
labor war, upon child labor and on the democratic 
right of all engaged in the common tasks of mine and 
mill the same advances will be made. 

The fundamental tenet of personal evangelism is 
that God is in Christ reconciling the world unto him- 
self. The Apostle Paul gave this a correlative; it was 
that we who become reconciled unto God are to become 
ambassadors and apostles of reconciliation. The recon- 
ciling principle has been found quite sufficient in re- 
storing men to personal relationship with God the 
Father. It can be made quite as efficient in creating a 

| state of friendship and peace between men and groups 
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and classes and nations. The greatest need of our time 
is for apostles of social reconciliation. 


THE GOSPEL OF PEACE IS 
THE GOSPEL OF JUSTICE 


There is a clashing incongruity between the terms 
“a Christian society,” or “a Christian nation,” and the 
strife that characterizes our corporate relationships. 
Unless the gospel is merely a life line and the church 
a rescue station, strikes, racial strife and wars ought 
to cease. In the measure that the gospel becomes a 
leaven to transform society into the Kingdom of God 
they will; it has not been tried as a reconciler in social 
relationships. The task is difficult, but in no other way 
can the Kingdom of God take possession of the earth. 
Until we can be brothers across lines of class and color 
and language there can be no universal brotherhood. 

When someone said Christianity had failed, Bernard 
Shaw replied that it had not failed, but had been found 
difficult and not tried. Another English writer recent- 
ly declared the church had inoculated the world with 
just enough Christianity to prevent it from catching 
the real thing. Merely to cry peace, peace, does not 
bring peace. “You cry agitator, agitator,” said Sir 
Charles Napier, “imbeciles, there is but one agitator— 
that is injustice.” There is no sweet, other worldly 
spirit of peacefulness that will still the war cry so 
long as men feel themselves deprived unjustly of that 
which others possess. 


INEQUALITY AND 
UNREST 


As the spirit of democracy, which is the spirit of 
brotherhood, percolates out among the child peoples 
and down into the hearts of the depressed classes there 
will be unrest; and unless those of better fortune eman- 
cipate rather than exploit there will be rebellion; what 
those who possess will not bestow those who do not 
possess will seize by main strength. Rebellion and the 
use of force will always be the last resort of men 
wherever an enthusiasm for humanity fails to make 
the strong and wise the big brother and best friend 
to the dispossessed. — 

The spirit of Christ is an irrepressible force of un- ~ 
rest in the hearts of those who feel themselves bound 
by the arbitrary bonds of status, custom, ownership 
or law. That spirit is a germinating and creative force 
in the hearts of men and it is at eternal enmity with 
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all that which compels men to bow as inferiors or take 
orders as underlings. It is at war with egoism and all 
self assumptions of superiority. It is the spirit of 
equality and of independence that seeks, not domi- 
nance but interdependence; it can become a school mas- 
ter to lead its smaller brother into independence and 
equality but never an overlord and exploiter. There 
will be rebellion wherever the road to freedom is 
blocked by arbitrary assumptions of superiority. It is 
of little use to cry peace, peace, to aspiring people 
if that peace means subservience and lack of equal op- 
portunity. The spirit of Christ does not make slaves; 
no more does it make masters, except school masters. 
It does make for reconciliation on the basis of justice 
and brotherhood. And the only way to keep peoples 
from aspiring to freedom and self-expression is to 
keep them out of the currents of modern democracy. 


PROPERTY RIGHT VS. 
HUMAN RIGHTS 

At the beginning of the Christian era most of the 
hard labor of the world was done by slaves. Then came 
serfdom in which the laborer possessed the right to his 
own body and was no longer a chattle, but he was tied 
to the land and was a vassal. Next, with the growth 
of towns and commerce, he was freed from the land 
that he might labor in the shop and on the road, but 
his status was fixed as that of servantage. He was not 
a citizen and all sorts of proscriptions and limitations 
surrounded him as an inferior. Then with the coming 
of political democracy the terms servant and master 
were abolished along with those of king and-subject, 
and those words of equity, employer and employee, 
were adopted. Now we have a law forbidding the legal 
construction of labor as a commodity—the thing it has 
been since slavery began. But even yet property right 
is all too often made superior to human right. Such 
was. the deliberate thesis in the court decision negating 
minimum wage legislation, and certain courts have de- 
clared that the chief function of law is the protection 
of property. 

That is an important function of law, but not its 
primary function. Its primary function in a demo- 
cratic society is the protection of human life, and life, 
in any social sense, is a sum total of its attributes and 
social rights. ‘He who takes the prop to my house 
takes my house.” He who takes my wage takes my 
living. That which takes my time for twelve hours 
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per day takes my chance to live and to be a social being; 
That which takes my child for factory labor takes my 
child’s right to be educated and come into a life that is 
free and happy. That which takes my wife from home 
to labor in the shop. takes my home. Life consists -in 
those things that make its living wholesome and the 
sacredness of life is primary in the Christian econ- 
omy; it must take precedence over any right-of ma- 
terial possessions, The balance of time and justice do 
not divide between human life and property right, but 
seek to conserve property right as a means to Aree 
human living. 


THE MACHINE VS. 
THE MAN 

Modern machine production has contributed im- 
measurably to raise the standards of living, but it has 
tended also to bind the worker to the wheel of the 
machine. It has lifted burdens from his arms, but it 
has also taken away expression from his brain and 
reduced his creative power. Once he was master of the 
tool with which he fashioned the fabric, but today the 
machine that fashions it is his master and he must 
keep pace with its movement. It has drawn him from 
the cottage to the tenement, from neighborliness with 
his employer to an enmity that is implicit in machine 
organization unless an organized democracy takes the 
place of the one-time neighborly personal contact. 

The principles under which individual independence 
once worked become fictions under mass interdépend- 
ence; guarantors of independence once, they now bre- 
come guarantors of dependence through those changes 
in external circumstance which make the individual 
no longer capable of contracting or choosing. On the 
one side investors pool resources to create corporate 
production ; if on the other side the wage earner is left 
to contract his labor individually he possesses no power 
beyond that of signing on the dotted line. He must 
work where the job is, under whatever condition pre- 
vails and for whatever the labor market or the em- 
ployer dictates. He is in reality still a servant, though 
called an employee. The term property becomes the 
synonym for power and the word labor a synonym for 
subservience. 
HIRE AND FIRE, 
OR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 

The festering place of the modern strike lies in 1 this 
circumstance. It is not cured by the adoption. of col- 
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lective bargaining, but it is put on the way to a cure. 
The very word bargaining implies a bartering for ad- 
vantage and carries within its meaning assurance of 
disagreement at times, but it also carries in its mean- 
ing some approach to equality of rights; as over 
against exclusive property right it brings in the right 
of labor to a. representation of that skill and brawn 
which is his total possession and investment in the 
common enterprise. Better yet would be some sort 
of representation of all the factors in production— 
brain, brawn, skill and investment, under which, in 
good brotherly relationship with the golden rule as 
the guiding principle, a decent living for all would be- 
come the first charge on industry and a sharing of 
profits in some graduated form would make all part- 
ners in the enterprise. 

Until there is common interest there can not be 
maximum production nor an open way to peace, for 
peace is perfected only in heavenly places or in the 
graveyard. It is common interest that makes for 
heavenly places, and that alone can break down strife 
and substitute understanding for suspicion. That is 
the solid substance of industrial democracy. It is not 
state socialism or communism or any machine-made 
system that will cure, it is the spiritual fact of brother- 
hood put into action through organized fraternity, giv- 
ing to each individual the largest measure of initiative 
and freedom compatible with co-operative enterprise. 
In some such way this vast mass of men who form 
the broad foundation of modern industrial society may 
come into their democratic inheritance. Until they do 
there will be no industrial peace. High wages and 
shorter hours will suffice for a time, but out of these 
will come a larger culture and a greater hunger for 
democatic right. 

If you don’t want social reform you must stop public 
education, for education means making the masses 
wise to the better things possessed by others. It brings 
aspiration which in turn brings discontent. To become 
ambassadors of reconciliation we must become apos- 
tles of justice. There is no peace in suppression or de- 
nial or exclusion. If we would become ambassadors of 
industrial peace we must become apostles of industrial 
justice. There is no peace in autocratic control, in 
divergence of interest over the common task or in 
the power of money to take profit while those who 
toil to make it possess less than an average of the good 
things of life. 
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Labor Sunday Message, 1929 


Prepared by the Commission on the Church and Social 
Service of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. 


For two decades the churches of this country have 
been urging their members engaged in industry, em- 
ployers and employees alike, to apply the spirit and 
principles of Christ in business relationships. 

They have not only emphasized the need of co-opera- 
tive effort, the sacredness of human life, the power 
of unselfish action, the social stewardship of property, 
and the subordination of the profit motive to the spirit 
of service, but time and again the churches have called 
attention to specific evils which are sacrificing human 
life. They have protested against the inhumanity and 
wastefulness of child labor, the unfair exploitation of 
the labor of women, unnecessary Sunday work and 
night work, an overlong work day not only in Southern 
mills but in other parts of the country; and they have 
protested that these hardships on the workers persist 
in the face of over-production. While recognizing the 
general prosperity of the country, they have called 
attention to persistent and serious unemployment, to 
the economic insecurity of old age among the workers, 
and to low standards of income and therefore of living 
in large sections of the population. They have pointed 
out that all are involved in responsibility for these evils 
and that so long as a single worker suffers, all share 
the guilt. They have felt obliged, in loyalty to the 
gospel, to point out glaring and unjust inequalities in 
the distribution of national wealth and income, and 
that there is not as yet the dedication of industrial 
leadership and capital to human welfare which the 
law of God demands. They have persistently taught 
labor’s right to organization, and the social importance 
of such organization, in order to secure to labor a 
proper influence not only in industry but in national 
life. 

Now the time has come for insistence upon practice 
and actual experimentation in brotherly relations in 


business establishments. Discipleship to Christ in busi- ae 


ness must take this form. A new evangelism must come 
into being, an evangelism which impels men holding 
positions of influence or possessing great economic 
power to devote themselves and their resources to 
human welfare, as a part of the Christian program. 
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In this Labor Sunday Message we therefore turn 
from pronouncements to suggestions for action, to the 
end that Christian people shall be challenged to specific 
and practical undertakings. 

First of all, every local church and organization of 
churches needs to examine its own practice as em- 
ployer with reference to staff workers and caretakers, 
employees in denominational offices and publishing 
houses, and practices in building and letting of con- 
tracts for printing, repairs, equipment and all other 
enterprises. The churches must not compromise their 
own teaching out of a desire for economy. They cannot 
afford to contribute to the lowering of living stand- 
ards, nor to the disorganization of labor. Rather the 
churches should take the lead in raising standards. 

Each local church should address itself to industrial 
conditions in its own community with renewed energy. 
We suggest, in co-operation if possible with social 
agencies, that studies be made of the local industrial 
situation in one or more of its aspects in order to secure 
a working knowledge of facts. What are the local con- 
ditions as to length of the work day, safety and health? 
How do wages compare with the cost of living? How 
many mothers must work outside the home to supple- 
ment the family income? What is the effect on the fam- 
ily? What are the handicaps of women in factory, 
store and office? Are domestic workers employed on a 
schedule of reasonable hours and adequate wages? Do 
they have regular times off each week and are they 
furnished pleasant rooms? What are the labor policies 
of local stores and factories? Are the workers allowed 
organization, and are they dealt with collectively ? Who 
are the employers and labor officials who are manifest- 
ly seeking to follow Christ in daily practice? Do pas- 
tors have contacts with labor as they have long been 
accustomed to have with the Chamber of Commerce? 
Are industries being encouraged to take forward steps 
such as providing unemployment insurance, vacations 
with pay and labor representation? 

The gospel is for all mankind, for employed and em- 
ployers alike. Labor leaders and the rank and file are 
as obligated to the principles of service, public spirit, 
earnest and skillful work and co-operative effort as 
are the leaders of capital. Labor also needs unselfish 
leadership, The true labor movement has a religious 
motive in that it is inspired by a passion for human 
life and for social justice. ; 

Christian people through the appropriate agencies 
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should be interested in and promote social legislation. 
Has your state enacted laws forbidding child labor, 
night work and long hours for women, and providing 
adequate old age pensions and workmen’s accident 
compensations? Is rock dusting in the bituminous coal 
mines required by law in order to prevent catastrophes 
from explosions? These are illustrations of what needs 
to be done in the field of social legislation. 

We recommend most earnestly that pastors shall 
make more use of their buildings and property for 
these great and appealing human causes. An indus- 
trial relations dinner might be given during the year, 
inviting labor leaders and employers. It is well to 
bring in experts, men who have thought deeply or who 
have notable accomplishments to their credit, to dis- 
cuss these social and industrial problems. 

Church people should study the history of the labor 
movement so as to appreciate its significance in the 
struggle for better standards of life. Pastors and some 
members of each church should have personal ac- 
quaintance with the leaders of the labor unions in their 
community. There should be friendly exchange of 
visits with individual unions and central labor coun- 
cils. In many cases church members who are also trade 
unionists will furnish a natural point of contact. It is 
neither partisan nor inappropriate to invite a labor 
representative to speak in the church on the ideals of 
the labor movement and the achievements of labor or- 
ganization for the better life of the work people. 
Churches have a real opportunity to help in workers’ 
education through assisting trades councils to obtain 
speakers when desired, possibly organizing classes or 
obtaining teachers, or offering the facilities of the 
church plant for such work. The churches should exert 
their influence to maintain the constitutional rights to 
freedom of speech, freedom of press, freedom of as- 
semblage in their own communities even in times of 
strike. 

All Christians should become conscious of the basic 
social and ethical problems of our industrial civiliza- 
tion. They are human problems. They lie in the 
church’s field of teaching and social effort. The respon- 
sibility of leadership lies with the pastor. Thechurches =~ 
must be more aggressive, more informed, more willing — 
to take hazards for righteousness, more swift to come 
to the help of the oppressed, if they are to fulfill the ~ 
mission of Christ, and are to make that contribution 
to social welfare which can be rightfully expected of 


them. 
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Church Pronouncements on Industry 


and Labor 


THE FEDERAL COUNCIL 
Or CHURCHES OF CHRIST 

The churches stand for 

1. Equal rights and justice for all men in all sta- 
tions of life. 

2. Protection of the family by the single standard of 
purity, uniform divorce laws, proper regulation of 
marriage, proper housing. 

3. The fullest possible development of every child, 
especially by the provision of education and recreation. 

4. Abolition of child labor. 

5. Such regulation of the conditions of toil for 
women as shall safeguard the physical and moral 
health of the community. 

6. Abatement. and prevention of poverty. 

7. Protection of the individual and society from the 
social, economic and moral waste of the liquor traffic. 

8. Conservation of health. 

9. Protection of the worker from dangerous machin- 
ery, occupational diseases and mortality. 

10. The right of all men to the opportunity for self- 
maintenance, for safeguarding this right against en- 
croachments of every kind, for the protection of work- 
ers from the hardships of enforced unemployment. 

11. Suitable provision for old age of the workers, 
and for those incapacitated by injury. 

12. The right of employees and employers alike to 
organize; and for adequate means of conciliation and 
arbitration in industrial disputes. 

13. Release from employment one day in seven. 

14. Gradual and reasonable reduction of hours of 
labor to the lowest practicable point, and for that 
degree of leisure for all which is a condition of the 
highest human life. 

_ 15. A living wage as a minimum in every industry, 

and for the highest wage that each industry can afford. 
> 16. A new emphasis upon the application of Chris- 
tian principles to the acquisition and use of property, 
and for the most equitable division of the product of 
industry that can ultimately be devised, 

Additional resolutions formulated by the Cleveland 
meeting: 

Facing the social issues involved in reconstruction, 
resolved, that we affirm as Christian Churches: 
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1. That the teachings of Jesus are those of essential 

democracy and express themselves through brother- 
hood and co-operation of all groups. We deplore class 
struggle and declare against all class domination, 
Whether of capital or labor. Sympathizing with 
labor’s desire for a better day and an equitable share 
in the profits and management of industry, we stand 
for orderly and progressive social reconstruction in- 
stead of revolution by violence. 
2. That an ordered and constructive democracy in 
industry is as necessary as political democracy, and 
that collective bargaining and the sharing of shop con- 
trol oe management are inevitable steps in its attain- 
ment. 

3. That the first charge upon industry should be 
that of a wage sufficient to support an American stand- 
ard of living. To that end we advocate the guarantee 
of a minimum wage, the control of unemployment 
through government labor exchanges, public works, 
land settlement, social insurance and experimentation 
in profit sharing and co-operative ownership. 

4. We recognize that women played no small part 
in the winning of the war. We believe that they 
should have full political and economic equality with 
equal pay for equal work, and a maximum eight-hour 
day. We declare for the abolition of night work by 
women, and the abolition of child labor; and for the 
provision of adequate safeguards to insure the moral 
as well as the physical health of the mothers and chil- 
dren of the race. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 

1. A reciprocity of service—that group interests, 
whether of labor or capital, must always be integrated 
with the welfare of society as a whole, and that society 
in its turn must insure justice to each group. 

2. A frank abandonment of all efforts to secure 
something for nothing, and recognition that all owner- 
ship is a social trust involving Christian administra- 
tion for the good of all and that the unlimited exercise 
of the right of private ownership is socially undesi- 
rable. 

3. Abolishing child labor and establishing standards 
for the employment of minors which will insure maxi- 
mum physical, intellectual and moral development. 

4. Freedom from employment one day in seven, the 
eight-hour day as the present maximum for all indus- 
trial workers. 
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5. Providing safe and sanitary industrial conditions 
especially protecting women; adequate accident, sick- 
ness and unemployment insurance, together with suit- 
able provision for old age. 

6. An effective national system of public employ- 
ment bureaus to make possible the proper distribution 
of the labor forces of America. 

7. That the first charge upon industry should be a 
minimum comfort wage and that all labor should give 
an honest day’s work for an honest day’s pay. 

8. Adequate provision for impartial investigation 
and publicity, conciliation and arbitration in industrial 
disputes. 

9. The right of labor to organize with representa- 
tives of its own choosing and, where able, to share in 
the management of industrial relations. 

10. Encouragement of the organization of con- 
sumers’ co-operatives for the more equitable distribu- 
tion of the essentials of life. 

11. The supremacy of the service, rather than the 
profit motive in the acquisition and use of property on 
the part of both labor and capital, and the most equi- 
table division of the product of industry that can be 
devised. 


ONE THOUSAND 
OHIO MINISTERS 

We believe in co-operation between owners and man- 
agement and workers in spirit and in fact. Inasmuch 
as the workers are an indispensible factor in produc- 
tion we believe that they should share in the surplus 
which remains after the operating charges, necessary 
reserves and dividends upon capital stock approxi- 
mately limited to current rates of interest are met. 
We believe that they should be represented in manage- 
ment and should share in the control of the business. 
We believe that the way should be opened whereby the 
employees can share in ownership to such a degree 
that control becomes a reality. We believe that the 
unequal distribution of the income of industry is a 
fruitful cause of ill-will and that the Christian solu- 
tion looks toward a more equal distribution based on 
need. Experimentation has already begun in this 
direction and the results justify an expansion of the 
idea. 

We believe that there should be a wider opening of 
the doors of opportunity in industry both for the negro 
_.and those of other races in keeping with their ability 
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and training. We believe that the unskilled negro 
should have larger opportunity to advance toward the 
skilled trades in our industrial processes. 

We believe that women should receive the same 
wage in industry as men for the same work done. 

We view unemployment as one of the most threat- 
ening elements in our present industrial order. Its 
causes lie deeply imbedded in our general system and 
no single remedy can be cited. The following pro- 
posals, however, we are confident will materially bet- 
ter the situation : 


1. Such an integration of industry with public em- 
ployment agencies as will quickly absorb a maximum 
of those unemployed. 

2. Some form of unemployment insurance in which 
the state, employees, and the employer alike partici- 
pate. 

3. The development of public works in direct ratio 
to the number unemployed. 

4. The stabilizing of industry and thus reducing the 
number who are periodically thrown out of work. 

5. Some system of old age pensions. 


We are utterly opposed to violence in industrial dis- 
putes. We hold that the strike is justifiable when all 
possible conciliatory measures havye-been used. The 
growing use of injunctions in labor disputes is an ob- 
stacle to good will. Used chiefly by the employing 
group, it insinuates that the government is against 
the worker and arouses suspicion of the courts, We 
oppose the “yellow dog” contract, which means that 
the employee pledges himself to the employer not to 
join a trade union. It is a product of suspicion and 
strikes directly at good will. 

We stand wholly committed to the right of free 
speech and free assembly for all. A free, full and 
frank discussion arising in industry by one party 
alone and by both parties together is not only a con- 
stitutional guarantee but likewise an industrial im- 
perative. : 

In conclusion, we reiterate the plea of every social 


prophet for a new spirit in industry. Until a new mo- — = 


tive is acquired by both factions of the industrial or- 
ganization there can be no final settlement of dis- 
putes. The present drive for profits must be substi- 
tuted by the desire to build personality and to gain 
the values of Christian service. Only such reorganiza- 
tion as recognizes these objectives will be sufficient. 
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THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES 
OF AUSTRALIA 

“We believe that the social principles involved in 
the gospel of Christ demand that the just recom- 
pense of the worker shall be a first charge in in- 
dustry, that workers should labor, not with ‘eye serv- 
ice,’ but diligently and faithfully, according to their 
several abilities, and that all differences arising should 
be settled by methods of=conference and conciliation, 
not by strikes and lockouts. — : 

“We believe, further, that whereas industry is, in its 
results, the concern, not merely of employers and em- 
ployees, but also, and most of all, of the general com- 
munity, in all conferences for the settlement of dis- 
putes, there should be representatives of the commu- 
nity, not as economic experts, but to keep a wider out- 
look and ideal of service before both parties. 

“We recognize that grave practical difficulties often 
encompass the carrying out of the above principles, 
but we decline to believe that there is any ultimate an- 
tagonism between sound morality and sound econom- 
ics, nor do we think that any industrial order which 
fails to conform to moral principles can be satisfac- 
tory or permanent. We plead for a spirit of patient 
perseverance and mutual forbearance in the adjust- 
ment of these problems. 

“Regarding the specific issues now before the pub- 
lic, we recognize the existence of objections to the 
present system of industrial arbitration as tending to 
exacerbate class divisions, and as being founded, not 
on agreement but compulsion. At the same time, we 
urge on all parties the vital necessity for strictly abid- 
ing by all lawful determinations, even in cases of al- 
leged injustice and hardship and for securing any nec- 
essary changes by constitutional methods. 

“Finally, we believe that only in an atmosphere of 
true brotherhood can any real and lasting solution be 
reached. We pray for a revival of pure.and undefiled 
religion as necessary for the creation of such an atmos- 
phere. We appeal to all citizens to seek divine guid- 
ance at this critical time, and to all Christian people 
to consider afresh the social obligations of the gospel.” 


CENTRAL CONFERENCE 
OF AMERICAN RABBIS 


“The right to work is a spiritual necessity. Unem- 
ployment not only breeds poverty, it is a source of 
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moral disintegration from which every man and his 
family must be protected. The increase in labor-sav- 
ing machinery, the processes of efficiency in industry 
and the intensification of mass production are making 
the problem of unemployment of ever increasing social 
importance. We advocate the adoption by business, 
state and nation of some form of unemployment insur- 
ance, as well as some system of nationally interlocking 
employment agencies which will intelligently direct 
labor and aid in averting crises of unemployment. We 
urge the adoption of such plans as provide for the 
formation of municipal, state and national sinking 
funds in times of employment and prosperity which 
can be administered in times of depression for the 
speeding up of necessary public works. We feel, more- 
over, that there should be an effort at some more per- 
manent stabilization of employment than exists today. 
We urge that employers, without unduly jeopardizing 
their own rights, but if necessary at some inconve- 
nience and cost to themselves, adopt the system in 
times of depression of working all or at least a greater 
number of their employes part time rather than only 
some few of them at full time, thus avoiding shifting 
the entire burden of unemployment on any: one par- 
ticular group.’ 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN ON LABOR 


“Labor is prior to Capital and deserves much the 
higher consideration. 

“Who is and what is Labor? You are Labor, if 
you work for a living. You till the soil, you mine 
the coal, you write the books and you spin the yarn. 
You invent cunning machines, you serve and sell across 
counters, and you build the dwellings of men all the 
world over. You are the great majority. 

“All that serves Labor serves the nation. 

“All that harms Labor is treason. 

‘No line can be drawn between these two. 

“Tf any man tells you he loves his country, yet hates 
Labor, he is a liar. 

“If any man tells you he trusts his country, yet 
fears Labor, he is a fool. 

“There is no country without Labor, and to fleece 


the one is to rob the other.” 
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Enlightened Employers Point the Way 


“If we define the church as a company of those 
who accept Christ’s instructions as final, we might 
express His command to His church with reference to 
industry as follows: ‘Seek ye first the Kingdom of 
God and His methods in factory, farm and shop’; that 
is, in every phase of production and distribution. 

“The privilege of the church—rather the inescapable 
obligation upon the church—is. to demand as a substi- 
tute for this philosophy of private property the ac- 
ceptance of the principle that all that a man holds of 
time and energy and prosperity is held by him as a 
steward of God, to be used as best he knows how for 
the benefit of the whole family of mankind. This prin- 
ciple is unifying, not divisive. It is based upon, and 
the developer of peace and good will among men.’ It 
releases and stimulates to the utmost thecreative ener- 
gies of man. Its acceptance is the death knell of strife 
and all the wastes contingent upon strife. Its practice 
will bring—rather will be—the progressive unfolding 
of the Kingdom of God in the industrial world. 

Problems such as the safeguarding of full educa- 
tional opportunities for the young; of sufficient leisure 
for the adult to engage in a satisfying variety of crea- 
tive activities; for the seniors, proper provision for a 
comfortable and dignified old age; to all, release from 
the hazards of unemployment and illness; for the world 
at large, the elimination of preventable disease, and 
what we call poverty. All these problems, of which the 
solutions are so difficult in the light of conflicting legal 
rights, are vastly simplified as soon as one accepts the 
principle of complete stewardship as the Christian 
Magna Charta of industry.”—Harold Hatch, President 
of Dutchess Bleachery. 
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“When an unskilled employer finds it necessary’ to 
reduce wages, it is customary to accompany the an- 
nouncement of his incompetency with an insult to the 
intelligence of his workers in the form of a sermon on 
_the text that ‘the interests of labor and capital are 
identical.’ 

“Unfortunately, few on either side really believe in 
the soundness of the economic truth that their interests 
are identical. No matter what is preached, they both 
believe that their interests are antagonistic. The em- 
ployer wants as much work as he can get for as low 
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wages as possible. The aim of the workers is naturally 
just the reverse. In recent years the workers have had 
somewhat the better of the contest. They have made 
gains, and in many instances have held them. That is 
the chief reason for the sustained prosperity of the 
United States. Our large expenditures for wages pro- 
vide purchasing power which stimulates the produc- 
tion of our factories. 

“Many hard-headed business. men who once fought 
wage advances have been able to reduce costs in the 
face of advancing wages because they were intelligent 
as well as hard-headed. Instead of failing, their busi- 
nesses are more profitable than ever before. A dawn- 
ing of common sense on the labor question together 
with a growing grasp of certain simple economic truths 
is gradually illuminating all but the most benightedly 
conservative of our industries. Some day even those 
who sermonize on capital and labors’ identity of in- 
terest may believe their own sermons.”—William K. 
Basset, of Miller, Franklin & Basset. 


STATESMEN TURN 
REFORMERS 

Justice Louis D. Brandeis talks little enough like a 
lawyer, but he is a humanitarian and says: “For every 
employee who is ‘steady in his work,’ there shall be 
steady work. The right to regularity in employment 
is co-equal with the right to regularity in payment of 
rent, in the payment of interest on bonds, in the de- 
livery to customers of the high quality of product con- 
tracted for. No business is successfully conducted 
which does not perform fully the obligations incident 
to each of these rights. Each of these obligations is 
equally a fixed charge. No dividend should be paid un- 
less each of these fixed charges has been met. The re- 
serve to insure regularity of employment is as impera- 
tive as the reserve for depreciation; and it is equally 
a part of the fixed charges to make the annual con- 
tribution to that reserve. No business is socially sol- 
vent which cannot do so.” 

Ethelbert Stewart, head of the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, who is not only one of our foremost 
statisticians, but also one of our greatest economists, 
says: “I venture to say that there is not an industry in 


the United States today that could not produce all that 


it can sell with the present equipment working thirty 
hours a week. . . . If we progress as we have in 
most industries, four days of six hours each would 
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accomplish all that is necessary even at the present 
time. Let us change our point of view as to the object 
of existence. At present it is work, work, work; pro- 
duce, produce, produce, and sell, sell, sell. We have no 
education along any other lines. We do not know what 
to do with our leisure. The whole machinery of edu- 
cation should be at onee turned toward a study of 
leisure and toward teaching the coming generation the 
use and purpose of leisure, for, take it from me, they 
will have plenty of it.” 

Senator James Cousins is a multi-millionaire, but 
his human interest outruns his riches. He declares: 
“If you who read this had been sitting through the 
hearings of the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, you would have a better realization of the crime 
of intermittent employment. I say crime advisedly, 
because I can conceive of no worse status. . . . In 
our report, the Senate committee voices the opinion 
that it can be solved only through constant struggle 
on the part of all members of society. When the com- 
mittee uses the word ‘solved’ it means that the chance 
will be open to every one who really desires work. No 
one will question that every man is entitled to the op- 
portunity to provide for himself and family. That is 
a fundamental right and no society can consider itself 
successfully organized until every man is assured of 
the opportunity to preserve himself and his family 
from suffering and want.” 

The Hoover Committee on economic changes sums 
up a gratifying tendency thus: 

“In the early postwar period much of the press and 
many employers demanded a ‘liquidation’ of labor. It 
was freely declared that business could not settle down 
until wages were brought back to pre-war levels. 
Labor had enjoyed a higher standard of living and 
naturally opposed wage cuts. 

“This might have precipitated a pened of serious 
strife had it not been that leaders of industrial 
thought, watching the trend of affairs, noted that the 
result of the continuance of high wages was that the 
damned-up purchasing desires which had been held 
back during the war on account of the national eco- 
nomic program, burst forth, and not only the high 
~ wages which were being currently earned but ac- 
cumulated savings as well were poured into the chan- 
nels of commerce. 

“They were quick to grasp the significance of the 
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power of the consumer with money to spend to create 
an accelerated cycle of productivity. 

“They began consciously to propound the principle 
of high wages and low costs as a policy of enlightened 
industrial practice. The principle has since attracted 
the attention of economists all over the world, and 
while it is in no sense new, its application on a broad 
scale is so novel as to impress the committee as being 
a fundamental development.” 


Ten Commandments of Social Justice 


1. “I am the Lord thy God, but thou shalt remember 
that I am also the God of all the earth. I have no 
favorite children. The Negro and the Hindu, the 
Chinese, Japanese, Russian and Mexican are all my 
beloved children. 

2. “Thou shalt not measure a city’s greatness by 
its population or its bank clearings alone, but also 
by its low infant mortality, its homes, playgrounds, 
libraries, schools and hospitals, and its low record for 
bootlegging, prostitution, robbery and murder. 

3. “Thou shalt remember that no civilization can 
rise above the level of its respect for and ideals of 
womanhood. 

4. Thou shalt remember thine own sins and build 
no prisons for revenge and punishment, but make thy 
courts clinics for the soul and thy jails hospitals for 
mora] diseases. & 

5. “Thou shalt remember that the end-product of 
industry is not goods or dividends, but the kind of 
men and women whose lives are molded by that in- 
dustry. 

6. “Thou shalt press on from political democracy 
toward industrial democracy, remembering that no 
man is good enough or wise enough to govern another 
man without his consent, and that, in addition to a 
living wage, every man craves a reasonable share in 
determining the conditions under which he labors. 

7. “Thou shalt outlaw war and make no threaten- 
ing gestures either with great navies or vast military 
preparations against thy neighbor. 

8. “Thou shalt honor men for character and service 
alone, and dishonor none because of race, color or 
previous condition of servitude. 
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9. “Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor by malicious propaganda or colored news, 
or by calling him contemptuous names such as Dago, 
Chink, Jap, Wop, Nigger or Sheeny. 

10. “Thou shalt remember that when thine own 
ancestors were savages and barbarians other men 
brought to them the saving and civilizing Christian 
Gospel. Now that thou art rich and prosperous, be- 
ware lest thou export to Asia and Africa only thy 
science and efficiency, thy war-ships, goods and mov- 
ing-picture films, and forget to export the Christian 
message and the Christian spirit also.”—The Bul- 
letin of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. 
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The leaders in Britain’s Labor government are ac- 
tive Christian men, most of them non-conformists. 
Mr. McDonald is a Presbyterian, but his chief reli- 
gious comradeships have been with Dr. Fairbairn, 
Congregationalist, and Dr. John Clifford, Baptist. The 
writer heard him say he had put in quite as much 
time on church committees as he had on labor com- 
mittees, but that the attitude of the church during 
the war had greatly disillusioned him regarding it asa 
representative of Christ. He is a profoundly reli- 
gious man. Arthur Henderson is a lay preacher in 
the Wesleyan Methodist Church and is a national 
leader in its Brotherhood organization. Phillip Snow- 
don is also a Wesleyan. Messrs. Thomas and Clynes 
have been active Sunday school workers. Mr. Thomas 
is a Baptist and Mr. Clynes a Congregationalist. Mar- 
garet Bondfield is a Congregationalist, as are Messrs. 
Adamson, Graham and Wedgwood Benn. Mr. Lans- 
bury was formerly a Congregationalist, but has be- 
come an Anglican. Justice Sankey and Lord Parmoor 
are both Anglicans, the latter having been chairman of 
the House of Laiety at one time. Mr. Alexander was 
once a lay Baptist preacher. Many of the cabinet 
members, as well as other British labor leaders, re- 
ceived their training in platform speaking as lay 
church leaders and with the entire leadership the 
spirit and teaching of Jesus are the inspiring religious 
motive in their work. 
. 


In 1885 the first two labor candidates polled in 
the British election 32 and 29 votes respectively. 
Progress since then has been registered as follows: 
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Date Seats Won Vote 


SOOO NS ork Se aoe 0 62,698 
SSOG ey ie SR er 29 323,185 
SOLU Can.) oh at ees 40 505,690 
LTO. (Dee) yess 42, 370,802 
POLS Sure eter tca eerie te orce. 57 2,244,945 
| I Fis erent Rr CRN RR SL 142 4,236,733 
ES AROSE ere ee ea 191 4,348,379 
oS ie nthe A, ea 151 5,487,620 
1929 (incomplete) _____ 288 8,292,204 


The standing of the parties in the House of Com- 
mons is as follows: 


Party Seats Popular Vote 
BeAr SG Se te ae tee 288 8,292,000 
Conservative:.36 2c oo 258 8,506,000 
POP A eee cee acne Ss 58 5,178,000 
Independent __________ 4 251,000 


Not having a majority over all Labor, as the Brit- 
ish say has “office but not power ;”’ votes of confidence 
will depend upon left-wing Liberals. 

Premier McDonald announced their immediate pro- 
gram to be: 

1. An effective disarmament treaty. 

2. Ratification of the Washington eight-hour pro- 
posals drawn up by the Labor Office-of the League 
of Nations and repudiated by the late Baldwin gov- 
ernment. 

38. Passing of the factory reform act fought by 
Baldwin. 

4, Shortening of the miners hours of work. 

5. Repeal of the trade union act passed by the 
Tories after the general strike; and 

6. Unemployment relief. 
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THE SLAVE 


I have broken my hands on your granite, 
I have broken my strength on your steel, 
I have sweated through years for your pleasure, 
I have worked like a slave for your weal. 
And what is the wage you have paid me, 
You masters and drivers of men? 
Enough so I come in my hunger 
To beg for more labor again. 
T have given my manhood to serve you, 
I have given my gladness and youth; 
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You have used me and spent me and crushed me, 
And thrown me aside without ruth; 

You have shut my eyes off from the sunlight, 
My lungs from the untainted air; 

You have housed me in horrible places, 
Surrounded by squalor and care. 

I have built the world in its beauty, 

I have brought you the glory and spoil; 
You have blighted my sons and my daughters, 
You have scourged me again to my toil; 

Yet I suffer it all in my patience, 
For somehow I dimly have known 

That some day the Worker will conquer 
In a world that was meant for his own. 


—Berton Braley. 
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THE RIGHT TO WORK: 


Out on the roads they have gathered, a hundred thous- 
and men, 

To ask for a hold on life as sure as the wolf in his 
den. 

Their need lies close to the quick of life as the earth 
lies close to the stone; 

It is meat to the slender rib, as marrow to the bone. 

They ask but leave to labor for a taste of life’s delight, 

For a little salt to savor their bread, for houses water- 
tight. 

They ask but the right to labor, and to live by the 
strength of their hands, ~ 

They who have bodies like knotted oaks and patience 
like the sea sands. 

And the right of a man to labor, and his right to 
labor in joy, 

Not all your laws can strangle that right nor the gates 

~ of hell destroy, 

For it came with the making of man and was kneaded 
into his bones, : 

And it will stand at the last of things on the dust of 
crumbled thrones. 


—Edward Markham. 
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